HOW ABOUT THE CONDITION 
OF THE INDIANS? 


America has its home grown DP problem—the Indians. 

When Congress meets next month, it will find several 
proposals concerning the Indians awaiting action. The 
decisions we shall make through our representatives 
may be as significant for the Indians as any in the past 
century. 

We Americans know in our hearts not only that the 
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Indians are our fellow citizens but that this land was 
theirs before it became ours. At this moment the U. S. A. 
has an opportunity to do a really fine job for the Indians. 
But a wrong tack, now, not only might miss this chance 
for good but could work great injustice and harm. 

How does the score stand? 

There’s the fact that many Indian tribal communities 
are working out their own future as Americans. Take 
the San Carlos Apaches. Their reservation has developed 
into one of the finest cattle ranches in Arizona. Through 
hard work and through modern equipment—trucks, 
tractors, caterpillars—they have succeeded in making 
their purebred Herefords, of which they are proud, yield 
them a good living. Apaches can now own cars, radios, 
refrigerators, washing machines, like other successful 
Americans, yet hold on to Indian ways and traditions 
which they cherish. 

There’s the fact that every year more and more 
Indians go to high school and college. 

But we can’t escape the fact that far too many 
Indians remain poor, unhealthy, ill educated, and badly 
trained to take care of themselves. Consider also their 
other difficulties. Sometimes there’s discrimination, which 
especially for Indians off the reservation “makes our 
people feel bad,” as Clarence Wesley, Chairman of the 
Inter-tribal Council of Arizona, puts it. Discrimination 
can carry over even after death. Sergeant John Rice, 
Winnebago Indian, bronze star holder, killed in action 
in Korea, was refused burial in a private cemetery near 
Sioux City, lowa. Today he lies in Arlington National 
Cemetery. “The President feels,” said Mr. Truman’s tele- 
gram to John Rice’s widow, “that national appreciation 
of patriotic sacrifice should not be limited by race, color, 
or creed.” 

Take the Bill ending Federal protection of tribal rights 
passed last August by Congress, sections of which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower criticized as revealing “a most un- 
Christian-like approach”. 

Back in 1877, in his message to Congress, President 
Rutherford B. Hayes said: “Many, if not most, of our 
Indian wars have had their origin in broken promises 
and acts of injustice on our part.” Today, there’s the 
matter of the treaty with the Yakima Indians, a solemn 
promise signed in 1857 by President Buchanan and 
ratified by the Senate, which assured this tribe the use 
of their “usual and accustomed fishing places” on the 
Columbia “as long as the river runs, as the sun shines, 
and as the snow is on the mountains.” The snow is 
still on the mountains, but the running river, despite 
protests of the Indians, will soon be blocked by the 
Dalles Dam, authorized by Congress, which will wipe 
out the fishing grounds that have been chief source of 
livelihood for the Yakima tribe time out of mind. 

Too bad—say white men—but what can be done? 
Progress must go on! 

What can and should be done? 


To help us decide, let's review the story since the 
coming of the white man. 
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It took a lot of vacant territory to make happy hunt- 
ing grounds for roving tribes of Forest Indians. 

So when the first white colonists settled along North 
America’s* eastern coast, they didn’t encounter many 
natives to dispute their claims. The few Indians they 
first met were friendly. From them the white man 
learned to grow Indian maize or corn, to travel on snow- 
shoes in the New England snow, to use and grow tobac- 
co in Virginia, to plant and cook pumpkins and squash. 
Colonists swapped trinkets for furs brought in by the 
Indians, thus building a thriving commerce with the 
mother country. 

For about one-tenth of a cent an acre the Dutch 
bought Manhattan Island from the Indians. The English 
more or less continued this practice, finding it easy 
thus to acquire land—sometimes for just a blanket or 
a couple of old hats. The Indians proved to be firm 
believers in keeping faith, and, after entering into an 
agreement, would drift back further into the forest. 

Because there was little occasion at first to live along- 
side the Indians, most whites never bothered to under- 
stand them. To the newcomers, all Indians were alike. 
They had little notion that across the breadth of the 
huge North American continent there were hundreds 
of different tribes, each with its separate language and 
characteristics. Nor were they by any means all at the 
same cultural level—some well advanced, others still in 
the stone age. 

As the whites began moving inland, Indians, with 
their hunting grounds encroached on, found themselves 

. under serious pressure. From then on, and as long as 
the Indians had what the white men coveted, there was 
trouble. 

The first Indian fights, like the New England Pequot 
War in which the whites wiped out most of that tribe, 
were isolated skirmishes. Indian retaliation, with the 
massacre of settlers at isolated homesteads, flamed into 
an off and on conflict which lasted more than two 
centuries till the frontier finally vanished at the Con- 
tinent’s edge. 

What happened to the Cherokee tribe is typical. The 
Cherokees’ original home was what is now the Carolinas 
and Georgia. In 1794, after giving way before the 
newcomers, they signed a treaty with the United States 
setting up what they were promised would be an in- 
violable boundary. On the ground left them they built 


their new villages. They were industrious, productive, 
and practiced self-government as usual—for the Indian 
council is a form of democracy. 

But white settlers came in. Over and over the tribe 
gave up tracts of its land, making no trouble and 
sticking to its part of the bargain. 

When Andrew Jackson, famous Indian fighter, be- 
came President, Congress passed the Indian Removal 
Act, which at one stroke did away with a lot of previous 
agreements. Thenceforth it would be official policy to 
push all Indian tribes out of the East. 

The Georgia legislature passed an act annexing all 
Cherokee lands within the State. When Chief John Ross, 
citing the treaty, protested, the Supreme Court washed 
its hands of the matter, saying it had no jurisdiction. 





The Plains Indians, whom the whites met after the 
frontier crossed the Mississippi, were something else 
again—superb fighters, mounted on horses which gave 
them great freedom of movement. What helped break 
the back of their long resistance was the extermination 
by the whites of the huge herds of buffalo which from 
time immemorial had provided all that was needed for 
the simple living which satisfied Indian wishes—food, 
leather for clothes and tepees, and warm robes for 
sleeping. 





What was left of the Indians was taken care of by 
the reservation system. 

Reservations consist either of land which has always 
belonged to the Indians or of land offered to displaced 
Indians, like the Cherokees, as a substitute for what 
they formerly held. To prevent their making trouble, 
Indians in the beginning were pretty much restricted to 
their reservations. Today, of course, all are free to come 
or go as they please. 

Reservations set aside for displaced Indians were 
generally on submarginal lands unwanted by anyone 
else. Where the tribe had owned the land from the 
beginning, the chances were its area had been so 
chipped away that it could not support the tribe. So the 
government, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, had 
to step in lest the Indians starve. Thus the Indians be- 
came the responsibility of the Federal government. 

Trusteeship and guardianship are two different things. 
A trustee has no authority to direct or control the per- 
sonal life of those whose property he protects and holds 
in trust. A guardian has. Neither the Constitution nor 
any act of Congress or court decision ever has placed the 
Indians under the guardianship of the United States. 
Yet because guardianship and trusteeship are often 
thought of as pretty much the same, the belief has 
sprung up that Indians are the wards of the govern- 
ment. Under this “guardianship” idea, nothing Indian 
was safe. Indians were forbidden to practice their re- 
ligious dances. On some reservations, they were ordered 
to cut their hair short. Even within the last ten years, 
there’s been a rule forbidding elderly Blackfeet to play 
the Indian equivalent of bridge after 6:00 p.m. As the 


Spokane, Washington, Chronicle} puts it: “The term soon 


*For South and Central American Indians, see the September, 1958, Guide, “How About Latin America?” 
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became a magic word among Indian agents and com- 
missioners. Over the years many an order or command 
or lease or sale for which no justification could be found 
in treaty or act of Congress came to be explained by... 
officials as an act of guardianship.” 

With the Indians regarded as a “problem” it’s not 
surprising that a relationship grew up much like that 
between an unsympathetic stepfather and stepchild. 
The idea was to get the Indians speedily absorbed into 
the mainstream of American life. 

For years the government's policy lay in the direction 
of hepped up “assimilation”. Tribes were shorn of their 
self-government. The use of native languages, as well 
as Indian dress, was frowned on in the Indian schools 
kept by the government. In 1884, the Interior Depart- 
ment, which contains the Bureau of Indian Affairs, drew 
up a criminal code forbidding Indian religious practices 
—a code which stood in force until 1933. 

Constitutionally, how about such a ruling? 


In 1887, Congress at last passed a law conferring 
U.S. citizenship on Indians—but with this provision 
thrown in: citizenship would go only to those Indians 
renouncing tribal allegiance. In exchange, each Indian 
was to receive an individual plot of land, carved out 
of the reservation. When all had been thus parcelled 
out, any left would be classified as “surplus” open to 
homesteading by non-Indians. 

The tribes pleaded against this Act, declaring it vio- 
lated treaty promises “that the lands now occupied... 
should be secured to the whole... people for their com- 
mon use and benefit.” But the law was passed, though 
not put into effect on all reservations. 

On the basis of its trusteeship, the Government for- 
bade individual Indians to sell their allotted parcels at 
once. But many were ready to do so as soon as the 
time limit elapsed. They had come into possession of 
these individual tracts with no equipment, and most 
had very little knowledge of what it takes to carry on 
successful farming. Many sold their tracts to white men 
for a fraction of what they were worth. 

The Allotment Act has resulted in a shrinkage of 
Indian lands to less than half what was owned when the 
Act was passed. 

In 1933, Congress voted to put a stop to this drain. 

Congress acted because people’s attitude was chang- 
ing. Even while it was still official policy to root out 
Indian ways as a means of speeding assimilation, Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt, visiting a Hopi reservation, praised 
the Hopi way of life, declaring it to be “...as precious 
as anything existing in the United States.” White Ameri- 
cans began to try to understand the Indians. They found 
that in general Indians set very high value on the virtues 
of courage, honesty, and integrity. They love the earth 
and its beauty, admire generosity, value their tribal 
existence, and like to live cooperatively. Whites also 
discovered all Indian tribes weren’t as alike as the face 
on two buffalo nickels—either in looks or in social living. 

Each year, as the touring American public hits the 
road, visiting some famous Indian pueblo, or the land 
of the cattle-ranching Apaches, or the country of those 
skilled artisans, Florida‘s Seminoles, we learn more. 

Americans admire also those men and women of 
Indian blood who have become leading citizens: among 
them Charles Curtis, a Kaw, Senator then Vice-President 
of the United States; Will Rogers; Maria Tallchief, tal- 
ented ballerina; Allie Reynolds, Yankee pitcher. 


Greater understanding reflects itself in our conduct of 
Indian affairs. 

Out of gratitude for their service during World War 
1, all Indians not yet citizens were made so by law in 
1924. During the administration of President Herbert 
Hoover, there was an about face in the reservation 
schools. They no longer tried to stamp out Indian culture. 
They also began to put into practice some modern im- 
provements in educational thinking. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Hoover's Secretary of the Interior, called attention to 
the harm being done by the land allotment system. He 
also advocated laws which would permit local self- 
government. 

In 1934, with the passage of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act, this and other reforms went into effect. The 
Act also put a stop to the worst abuses of the forced 
land allotment policy. It permitted reservation Indians 
to convert their tribal organizations into local govern- 
ments. It allowed tribes, if they wished, to organize 
under Federal charter as corporations (the usual pattern 
for large American firms) to carry on businesses—ranch- 
ing, fish canneries, craft work, tourist camps, stores— 
each member a stockholder and apt to be a worker, 
too, adding wages to his dividends. The Act also set up 
a system for making loans{ to farmers and to tribal 
commercial enterprises—though annual appropriations 
generally remain small. 

Along the pattern of what has become the Point 
Four program for underdeveloped countries, the Act 
set up services to help Indians make the best of the land 
they had left: programs to improve the quality and thus 
the yield of livestock, to check erosion and to make what 
used to be sub-marginal ground productive through 
irrigation and other technical practices. 

Should such services be continued as is, increased, 
or decreased? Should they be carried on under the 
Indian Bureau, or should they come under the various 
departments—agriculture, commerce, etc.—which look 
after these matters for the rest of the citizenry? How do 
we feel about this, and what are our reasons? 

Instead of just passing this act, the government asked 
the Indians if it was what they wanted, thus applying 
the democratic principle of self-determination. About 
three-fourths of all the Indians have decided to come 
under the Act. 

John Collier§ was placed in charge of the Indian 
Bureau. Following a policy of trusteeship, the general 
aim became to make the Indians partners. Collier's 
objective was to see that every program—conservation, 
health, farming, education, economic enterprise—should 
build up the morale of the tribe and revive in it the 
knack for practical living and the spirit of democracy 
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characteristic of most Indians long before they met the 
white man. 

As one indication of the boost to morale, take what 
has happened to health. With the death rate more than 
cut in half, health has so improved that the Indians, far 
from being a vanishing race, have become one of the 
most rapidly growing in America. 

Under the old system, the Navahos were one of the 


tAs credit risks, Indians have turned out to be among the best. Of over ten million dollars loaned out in the past ten years, 


only about fifty thousand dollars are today past due. 


§Collier’s book, Indians of the Americas (Mentor Books, thirty-five cents each), is an authoritative account, deeply philosophi- 
cal and therefore perhaps difficult reading, but worth the effort. Other valuable reading: Current publications of the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, 48 East 86.th Street, New York City, and of the United States Indian Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Write to the Service for a list of free leaflets. The Editors of this Guide are indebted to both organizations 


for materials useful in the preparation of this issue. 





hardest hit tribes. Their tuberculosis rate was over ten 
times as great as the U.S. average. Their schooling 
had been so neglected that their illiteracy was a dis- 
grace to the nation. Three years ago, a rehabilitation 
plan was voted by Congress. It has a long way to go 
yet, but it’s a start. Still needed are more schools, more 
health service, more opportunities for adult education, 
and above all, more technical assistance to help the 
Navahos help themselves. 

The Indian Reorganization Act does not go unchal- 
lenged. Some oppose it because they honestly believe 
that special treatment for Indians slows up natural 
assimilation into American life. Some may have less 
honorable motives. 


How do we feel about special treatment? Are there 
other ways of handling the matter which we might 
suggest? 


Last summer Congress repealed most of the “ward- 
ship laws” which our Indian fellow citizens have long 
resented. These included one forbidding sale of fire- 
arms to them, and another forbidding sale of liquor, 
denying Indians the right to make up their own minds, 
like other citizens, on the.liquor question. 

Congress also passed Public Law 280, which originally 
affected only California, a state with a good record in 
its dealings with its Indian citizens. This law provided 
that California should have civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in the Indian communities within its borders. But 
without any public hearings, amendments were tacked 
on to which President Eisenhower thus objected: 

“My objection to the bill arises because of the inclusion in it 
of Sections 6 and 7. These sections permit other states to impose 
on Indian tribes within their borders the criminal and civil jurisdiction 
of the state, removing the Indian from Federal jurisdiction, and, in 
some instances, from effective self-government. The failure to include 
in these provisions a requirement of full consultation in order to 
ascertain the wishes and desires of the Indians and of final Federal 


approval, was unfortunate. | recommend, therefore, that at the earliest 
possible time in the next session of the Congress, the Act be 
amended to require such consultation with the tribes prior to the 
enactment of legislation subjecting them to state jurisdiction, as well 
as approval by the Federal government before such legislation be- 
comes effective." 

Should or should not such amendments be passed 


when Congress reconvenes? 


Indians will be watching to see what's done. Let's 
watch, too. 


Though the present administration generally favors 
state management of Indian affairs, Commissioner Em- 
mons has said this implies no hasty transference. 

Do we feel that the welfare of the Indians, and the 
interests of the nation, will best be served under State 
or Federal supervision? What are our reasons? 

Finally, how about assimilation? 

“Answers to Your Questions on American Indians,” a 
publication of the United States Indian Service, has this 
to say: “There is a good deal of evidence that cultura! 
assimilation is taking place rather rapidly among all 
Indian tribes. ... more and more Indians are ‘thinking 
white’ . . . while still proud of their Indian derivation and 
holding on to many Indian cultural traits, as the Scots 
and Irish do to their traditions.” 

We might conclude with these words by Clarence 
Wesley, Apache Indian Chief: 


“If by assimilation you mean...loss of Indian identity and Indian 
traditions, then my people would be extremely upset. But if assimila- 
tion means their adjustment to their environment, their adoption of 
such modern appliances as will help them in their work at home and 
on the cattle ranges, and the education of their children to compete 
with all other Americans on an equal basis without losing their 
Indian identity—then | know that my people will welcome it.” 


How do we feel about Clarence Wesley’s views? How 
do we feel in general about the problem of assimilation? 
What recommendations for policy on the Indian question 
would we care to draw up? 
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Topic for January: “How About Civil Defense?” 





